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FIRST PERFORMANCES 


Philip Glass The Trial, Aberystwyth Arts Centre 


Philip Glass is so prolific a composer that it is 
tempting to wonder whether he has become 
entrapped by his trademark restlessly repeating 
patterns. At the age of 77, there is no diminution 
of his prodigious energy; The Trial brings his 
tally of operas to some 30 since he first shot to 
fame — or notoriety — with Einstein on the Beach 
in 1976. Glass is, in effect, an 
iconoclast-turned-icon, and he is now by far the 
most performed contemporary composer of 
opera on the planet.’ 

Whether or not that is a good thing is entirely 
moot. On the one hand, Glass continues to 
inspire adulation from new generations who 
care nothing for the wrangling within the 
opera or new music communities. On the 
other, there are the critical toes — and lips — 
that refuse to uncurl. Opera and music theatre 
have proved central to Glass’s oeuvre but the 
quality of the works has been patchy (The 
Perfect American being a recent disappointment) 
and his music divides opinion as strongly today 
as it ever has. 

Yet, for all Glass’s undoubted overexposure 
and industrial-scale self-parody, his latest (in his 
own words) ‘pocket opera’ succeeds on many 
levels, revealing a composer keenly alert to text- 
ual and dramatic possibilities, and with the skill 
to realise them. Virtually a century separates 
Franz Kafka’s uncannily prescient novella and 
Glass’s setting of it for Music Theatre Wales. 
Der Prozess (‘The Trial’) dates from 1914-15 
but was only published after Kafka’s death a dec- 
ade later, incomplete and against the author's 
wishes. Christopher Hampton’s libretto is a 
remarkably faithful adaptation; that the music 
so naturally complements the text not only sig- 
nals success for the creative team, but has 
wider significance in bringing together two 
giants of modernism and _ post-modernism 
whose work, for better or worse, encapsulates 
key aspects of their respective ages. 

Perhaps the point is that modernism never 
actually ended, but rather morphed into different 


' 79 productions of 17 operas from 2009-14 worldwide, accord- 


ing to www.operabase.com; by comparison, John Adams has 
had 27 productions of 7 operas. 


modernisms. At any rate, not for the first time, 
Glass and Kafka are entirely credible bedfellows 
(Music Theatre Wales, for example, successfully 
produced his setting from 2000 of In the Penal 
Colony in 2010). Through a Glass darkly, so to 
speak, The Trial’s existential questions remain, 
unanswered, unanswerable and frustratingly 
absurd: blackly comic, they bear potent witness 
to the continuing powerlessness of the individual 
against the dehumanising ‘logic’ of the bureau- 
cratic State. 

Like Kafka’s prose, Hampton’s libretto is 
heavily dialogic, and Glass employs his familiar 
melancholic tropes across two, broadly symmet- 
rical acts in support of a continuous, measured 
flow of recitative. Glass, however, does more 
than regurgitate his characteristic oscillating 
arpeggios and scalic patterns, incorporating alter- 
nating major and minor thirds and languid 
three-against-two rhythms. There is less chug- 
ging repetition than through-composed narrative 
development; indeed, the composer quite literal- 
ly presents a ‘Prozess’, suffused with a brilliantly 
realised detached irony. The instrumentation is 
subtly redolent of Weimar cabaret with shades 
of fairground carousel enhancing the 
hall-of-mirrors atmosphere on stage; bass trom- 
bone, low piccolo and delicate percussion feature 
in a colourful 12-piece ensemble that was con- 
ducted with sensitive precision by Michael 
Rafferty. The eight-strong cast was terrific in per- 
formance at Aberystwyth Arts Centre on 
October 28th, having given the world premiere 
at the Linbury Studio Theatre, Royal Opera 
House, on October 10th. All sang multiple 
roles, bar the outstanding baritone Johnny 
Herford who, as Joseph K., was on stage for 
the duration. 

The overall result is intriguingly suggestive of 
a kind of twenty-first-century Neue Sachlichkeit; 
objective, functional, and entirely expressive of 
K.’s predicament. Director Michael McCarthy 
cleverly locates the opera in a bare cube with 
several windows and doors (beautifully designed 
and lit by Simon Banham and Ace McCarron 
respectively). His setting is both universal and 
minimalist with hints of Mitteleuropa in its 
black Secessionist furniture and bowler-hatted 
characters. These latter, together with various 
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teasing women, become the stifling manifest- 
ation of K.’s evolving metaphysical nightmare. 
From the arrest that yanks him rudely from his 
bed for no apparent reason, to his execution 
‘like a dog’, K. is disorientated, ridiculed and 
stared at with casual cruelty. 

The action progresses with appropriate relent- 
lessness up until the pivotal moment at which 
the Priest (Nicholas Folwell) lays bare K.’s tortu- 
ous legal case-cum-mindmaze: ‘the court accepts 
you when you come and releases you when you 
go’. Here the humour stops, but to the detri- 
ment of the scene’s tension, which is drained 
by the overly didactic speech. However, the 
final scene soon reverts to the brisk quasi- 
buffoonery that characterised the action hitherto, 
leading to a denouement of horrifying 
matter-of-factness. Neither K. nor we may ever 
discover what it’s all been about but, in their 
coherent realisation of this Kafka novella, Glass, 
Hampton and Music Theatre Wales are clearly 
reading from the same page. 


Stephanie Power 


Harrison Birtwistle Responses: Sweet disorder and the 
carefully careless for piano and orchestra, Royal 
Festival Hall, London 


2014, Sir Harrison Birtwistle’s 80th birthday 
year, witnessed a plethora of events celebrating 
his music, from the Barbican’s ‘Birtwistle at 80’ 
series to the ‘In Broken Images’ concerts at the 
Southbank Centre. Included in the latter was 
the UK premiere of his new concerto for piano 
and orchestra, Responses: Sweet disorder and the 
carefully careless, performed on 6 December 
2014 by Pierre-Laurent Aimard and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of 
Vladimir Jurowski. Birtwistle describes the con- 
certo as addressing the problem of ‘the relation- 
ship between the piano and the orchestra’, with 
the subtitle (taken from essays by architect 
Robert Maxwell) expressing the ‘essence’ of his 
composition. 

The work was programmed alongside Igor 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies of Wind Instruments and 
ballet score Orpheus, and Olivier Messiaen’s 
Oiseaux exotiques. The pairing with Stravinsky 
was particularly illuminating given Birtwistle’s 
admission that Stravinsky is one of his most sig- 
nificant influences, with Symphonies apparently 
being the composition that he would most like 
to have written. Although Symphonies was per- 
formed with perhaps a little less vivacity than 
the rest of the programme, it was a delight to 
hear the more rarely performed original version 
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of 1920. Placing the concerto immediately after 
Symphonies meant that the many correspon- 
dences in compositional technique between the 
two composers were thrown into relief, most 
notably the structural arrangement by juxtapos- 
ition rather than synthesis. Stravinsky’s angular 
scoring was complemented beautifully by 
Birtwistle’s, particularly by the latter adopting 
Stravinsky’s technique of maintaining a discrete 
identity for each instrument. Even in the 
moments in Responses in which the piano and 
orchestra correspond most closely, the instru- 
ments remain in dialogue, often engaging in 
hocket, rather than embarking upon a reconcili- 
atory confluence of material. 

Despite Symphonies being one of Birtwistle’s 
acknowledged models, hearing it immediately 
before Responses and beside Orpheus also high- 
lighted how much he diverges from his predeces- 
sor. Whilst the echoes of Stravinsky’s mosaic-like 
construction of Symphonies resonate throughout 
Responses, perhaps the most convincing aspects 
of the composition are the bridge passages that 
connect the compositional blocks in a manner 
quite distinct from Stravinsky. The most striking 
of these falls just before the piece draws to a 
close: the piano emerges, finally, as a solo 
voice before returning to its dialogue with the 
orchestra’s sonic world. The welding of sonori- 
ties in the final pages of the score — where the 
resonance of the piano’s chords is carried 
through in the gong part, or the piano contri- 
butes the concluding notes of phrases initiated 
by the lower strings — is the closest that the 
instruments come to sharing material in a con- 
ventional sense. 

Responses was composed for pianist 
Pierre-Laurent Aimard who handled the 
immensely difficult score with exemplary preci- 
sion and clarity. Aimard’s recordings of Gyérgy 
Ligeti's piano works and Elliott Carter's 
Caténaires have set a high bar for interpreters 
of contemporary music, and his performance of 
Responses can only add to these achievements. 
His gestural language was expressive but never 
to the point of overpowering the almost mechan- 
ical rigour demanded by the score. His rendering 
of Oiseaux exotiques (from memory) was no less 
impressive, bringing a reverent but virtuosic 
flair to the piece, which Jurowski described as 
the ‘blockbuster’ of the programme. 

In a programme otherwise so driven by mech- 
anistic energy, concluding with Stravinsky’s 
Orpheus provided some moments for reflection 
that were tangibly absent from the previous 
works. From the cacophony of percussion in 
Responses that Birtwistle describes as the “engine 


